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314 ANTHROPOLOGY. 

tioii and having much the form of those of the ox. The skull is 
sculptured by rows of small pits, separated by fine radiating 
ridges. — independent. 

The Prospect of Volcanic Eruptions in the West seems 
to be good if the opinions of the geologists of Wheeler's Expedi- 
tion are correct. "In the past they have occurred so recently 
that it is, indeed, surprising that there is no human record of 
them," and eruptions may take place at any time in the future. 
In Southern Utah they ascertained that there are connected floods 
of lava covering an area of 5,000 square miles, while in Arizona 
and New Mexico there is an area not less than 20,000 square miles 
in extent, and never before recognized as a connected belt. 

Glacial Phenomena in Utah. — The southern limits of the 
ancient system of glaciers has been ascertained by the geologists 
of Wheeler's Survey, through the entire extent in longitude of the 
Survey, and an attentive examination has been made of the record 
of an expansion of Great Salt Lake, which occupied the valleys 
of Utah, while the highest mountain gorges were choked with ice. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Clay "Hunting-whistles." — There occasionally occurs among 
the relics of central New Jersey, found upon the surface, short, 
cylindrical tubes of fire-baked clay, measuring from one and one- 
half to two inches in length, slightly tapering, being half an inch 
or slightly larger at one end, and about three-eighths of an inch 
at the smaller end. These tubes I have always considered as 

Fig. 150. 




simply pipe-stems, and such, in fact, they may be ; but two facts 
connected with them, now suggest the possibility of their having 
been utilized as whistles (?). Every specimen met with has been 
very carefully squared at the end which joined the bowl of the 
pipe, if the specimens are pipe-stems, showing that they were 
utilized after the fracture occurred. Considering, however, the 
great abundance Of fragments of clay pipes, it seems strange that 
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no bi*oken stems, not smoothed at the broken end should be found. 
Split stems, and fragments of bowls are met with, and occasion- 
ally an entire pipe. The specimen figured (150) giving a good 
idea of the whole series as found by me, was taken from an " In- 
dian" grave, associated with the usual " find" of relics so occurring. 
This fact seems to indicate that whether utilized pipe-stems or im- 
plements de novo, they had some special use ; and I suggest that 
such use was as whistles. By placing the thumb over the basal 
or larger opening, and holding the specimen at right angles to the 
lips, it requires but a slight blowing effort to make a remarkably 
shrill clear whistling, which can easily be heard a quarter of a mile. 
In the hands of the aborigines, accustomed to their use, no doubt 
a much shriller "call" could be made with them. Of course the 
whole matter is an undeterminable one, but I suggest this as a 
plausible explanation of the presence of considerable numbers of 
this peculiar relic— ~ Charles C. Abbott, M. D., October, 1874. 

The Bronze Age in Switzerland. — The Memoirs of the So- 
ciety of Natural Sciences of Neuchatel (Tome, iv, part 2), con- 
tains a beautifully illustrated memoir on the bronze age in Swit- 
zerland, especially of the Lacustrian inhabitants, 

MICROS COPY. 

A Section Cutter for hard objects. — Dr. George Hoggan's 
section machine, as described at the Queckett Club, differs radi- 
cally from the tubular style of section cutters in common use. 
According to the inventor's assurance, which is fully justified by 
the appearance of his contrivance, he had at the time of its con- 
struction never seen a section cutter of any kind, and to this fact 
he attributes the originality of his conception. The object to be 
cut, instead of being packed in a tube, is (protected by slices of 
carrot or pieces of paper) fastened by means of a clamp and 
binding screw upon a sliding support or "table" which is moved 
in a grooved track at right angles to the course of the saw or knife 
by a screw capable of giving a graduated motion of T ^ inch. On 
each side of this sliding table, and attached to the bed-plate on 
which it slides, is an upright guide-bar to serve as a lateral sup- 
port for the instrument making the sections. Hard sections, as 
of bone, are cut with a fine saw, what is called the "Pearl saw" 
being the best, which, like all other saws, should in Dr. Hoggan's 



